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often the status, of the peasants was determined by the
geographical characteristics of their environment. In moun-
tainous country and on moorlands their principal task was
the care of sheep ; living secluded lives, they were not subject
to the oppressive propinquity of the lord or his bailiff and had
greater personal freedom. Another more favoured class were
the dwellers in districts devoted to vineyards or olive grow-
ing ; usually they were wage labourers of free status. For
the most part, those not employed on arable land were
dependent for their food on purchase; they could obtain a
market for their own produce, and in this way there was
always some circulation of goods and, even at the beginning
of our period, some local trading.

But ultimately everyone had to depend on the cultivators Agricultural
of the soil, who produced the staple food for man and beast. Ufe
The mass of the 'peasantry was settled on the plainlands
where arable farming was possible. Agricultural science was
still in a primitive state, and custom dies hard in the country-
side. Moreover, for a long time farming was conducted
mainly for subsistence rather than for profit, and the crushed
condition of the peasantry made change impossible until their
masters realised that it would be to their own advantage. In
the northern lands a heavy wheeled plough was normally
employed, and as this was cumbrous for turning, long and
narrow rectangular fields were the fashion. In the Mediter-
ranean lands the Roman aratrum was still used; as it was
easy to turn the fields were squarer in shape, but as it was
light they needed to be ploughed in both directions. In the
south the two-field system was usual, half the fields being
cultivated while the other half were left fallow to recuperate.
In the north the three-field system was the more common,
. one-third being sown in the winter with wheat (for the better
classes) or rye (for the peasant), one-third in the spring with
oats, barley, and peas, while the remaining third lay fallow.1
Such an arrangement implied a communal method of farming,
and in other ways too this was manifest: a peasant's holding

1 Here and elsewhere, it must be borne in mind that, owing to limitations
of space, it is only the more usual methods that are being described, and
that thereby an unreal appearance of uniformity is created. Certain localities
had their own peculiar customs, which affected both the status and the work
of the peasant, and there are numerous exceptions to most of the generalisa-
tions in these paragraphs.